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ABSTRACT . 2 ‘ 

The docusent discusses a national survey undertaken ; - 
to determine areas of needed research and policy development in art 
education. Secondary school principals, curriculum leaders, and state a os 
art supervisors were surveyed to determine the current status and : ’ 
future needs cof art education. Findings among principals indicatéd | 
that 59% of the 125 respondents noted that art education increased in 
importance in 1975 over the preceding years On the district level, a 
majority of 345 art education supervisors noted a stable employnent,: 
financial, and instructional materials situation. Most frequently 
sentioned obstacles to art education on the district level.were lack 
of commitment to the arts as an educational priority, and lack of 
money, time, personnel, and space for art instruction. On the state 
level, approximately 30% of the 52 state and territorial respondents: 

, observed an increase in art education personnel within their state. 

* It was concluded that additional research of a broader and nore 
sophisticated nature is necessary, a ‘syaposiug concerning the 
~imprcvements of the image and the visibility of art education must “a 

“ andertaken, and further dialogue between people concerned with art in 
American éducation letters are presented in the aaa 
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INTRODUCTION 
if 
It is the purpose of this report to describe the background and rationale 
to, the methodology for, the eeaulis of, and the eenimmendattons from three 
national surveys. The surveys concentrated on "Arts Education" and were 
. P v 
designed to elicit information from principals, central office administrators, 


and state department personnel. ; : : j 


This report is intended to be a companion to, or contained in, a more 


comprehensive study entitled "The Arts, Education, and Americans." The ie 


comprehensive study is coordinated by Ms. Margaret Howard of the American Council 


/ 


for the Arts in Education and is funded by the National Endowment for the Arts, 
: ‘ P 


the U. S. Office of Education, the Rockefeller Brothers Fund, and the Join D. 


Rockefeller, IIT Fund. / 


Background 


In an attempt to strengthen the data base of the larger study, the Associa- 


tion for Supervision and Curriculum Development (ASCD) offered to assist Project 

Director, Ms. Howard, wherever possible due to a current ASCD Board of Directors 
A , 

resolution supporting the arts. Dr. Charles A. Speiker (ASCD), Dr. Thomas E. ( 


Curtis (SUNY at Albany) and Dr. Charles’B. Fowler, a project consultant, met 
$ . 
to discuss alternative research strategies. 


> ; 
It was assumed that a general assessment of the field as perceived by 


various,audiences was needed. It was further assumed that opinions concerning 


‘ 


the "health" of arts education was needed. This data was to be. used to generate 
recommendations for planning next. steps and eventual policy and curriculum shaping 


for state and local settings. 


Purpose ————_ 
« 


The cdnductors of, the research, Dr's, Speiker and Curtis, agreed from the 


onset of this project that thé primary’ purpose of the surveys was to determine 


‘ a 


where (if any) further research and development was needed. Further, they 


agreed to test a methodology .of data collection and attempt to assess reaction : 


=2—, 


of various audiences to a project in the arts. At a time when accountability, 


‘ scientisa, behavioral objectives, and the three R's seemed to be indicators 


of predominant thinking, it was thought that activities in arts education might - 


be overlooked. This working attitude was adopted in order to neutralize a 


.) 
possible bias of the researchers. 


TA final purpose of the gusts was to bring to the surface associations such 
‘ 


as ASCD and their desire to be of assistance. In this period of inflating costs, 
associations stand ready to aid other agencies in the spirit of volunteerism. 
. \ B . 


Due to this spirit, the cost of te activity was so minimal as to Suggest new — , . 4 


directions in funding grants. 
Succinctly put, the main purposes of these surveys were: 
i . *. 
1. to assess the perceptions of the current status of arts education 


1.1 determine the importance of arts education at the 
individual building level 


1.2 determine the importance of arts education at the 
district level 


1.3 determine the importance of arts education at the 


state level < 


2. to develop recommendations for strengthening arts education 
in American schools 


21 determine obstacles at the district level 
2:52 seetat an eiatantes at the state level 

3. to develop policy shaping strategies 

( 3.1 test methodologies ), 
3.2 test volunteer-based' cooperative approaches 


eed 


RAT LONALE 


- ’ 


The researchers were impressed by the importance of the directions and 
parameters of the investigation suggested by the Rockefeller Panel. The lack of 
information concerning perceptions of various clienteles relating to current q 


ob 
developments in arts education presented opportunity for significant research 


of an introductory nature. $uch research, in order to be of greatest impact, 


5 


By 4s > 
should. bé directed to state level, school di$trict level, and individual building 


level personnel, It was expected that ceniteornile indicate national trends 
for arts education, and either Support or debute various opinions being“expressed 
iy both those expressing optimism and pessimism concerning eres in 
iuarice. 

A rptionale for the study was based oe perception and its expression 
through arefully constructed surveys. These questionnaires, by their intro- 
ductory apse save relatively snpeticaal., However, responses were intended 
to indicate, not only current trends, but adso possible future ie Bleriss for 
more sophisticated studies which could pawaant a broad in-depth spectrum of . 
the current situation in ies education, | 


6 . 
. Ay er ’ 


Perception studies present certain implicit disadvantages recognized - 
the researchers. Respondents may have varying pupposes in their’ responses; 
questions may not be similarly understood by all respondents; and, other such 
variables create a certain question about validity and/or reliability when 
survey techniques are utilized. It was dia ceombidudion opinion of the researchers } 
eae ant possible weaknesses were more than offset by the breadth of the sample 
reached and: the number of broad areas of questions tavestinated: Every research 
problem must face this dilemma of sharpness of focus. At this elementary stage 
in the knowledge of the state ee arts in Américan education, it was determined 
that breadth carried a higher priority, than depth. Certainly more sharply focused 


future studies, based upon information derived from this survey, should be 


encouraged, 


METHODOLOGY 
Even though a research team based in New York city was carrying on 
extensive data collection activities, it was agreed that the three surveys 


reported here were designed to address three levels of the educational 


institution: the building level - the district level - and the state level. 
: y 


sk= 


ial the nethodology for collecting. an 


iis dsscéived. 


cir DRE Level 


155 secondary schools weré sampled rom throughout the United States. The 


names of the respondents were taken from ASCD, membership lists. An original 
oF - a. ane snes 
sample of 100 was increased due to a noticeable absence of respondents from the 


southwestern states. . , a a ‘ 


Each respondent was mailed a covet letter and Fesponse card. The cover 


~ 


letter exp ladinait that ASCD was ssstating the Rockefeller. ‘chaired -panel dug to 
its (ASCD) program focus and concerns in pusledied, apetrnetion and supervision. 
The cover letter further noted the neéd for. base line data ciaetianeas in arts 


* education and defined arts education as: music, visual arts, and theater, as 


2 : : 
‘well as, courses or instruction in creative writing, dance media (study of film 


and T.V.) and architecture (see Appendix A, Item 1 at end of report for the 


full letter). 


The weapente card was a ee instrument that asked the building 


sdninigtwavars to compare last year to this year in terms of arts “education 


4 


activity. The amount of money spent, student time used, or number of-courses 


‘offered in arts education were to be reviewed. Then they were to determine 


whether: ‘i y m 
{ : 
(a). arts edtication is increasing in importance; 


, 


{ 
(b) Artsy education is remaining the same; gx 
(c) ° ar education is decreasing’ in importance. . ; , - 


The response card asked respondents to identify ‘thease lune for follow-up 


purposes and to tate” the cial of students servell. ; ‘ 4 


‘ 


at 


Item 2 for ee gy 


- are occurring generally. ‘Districts of 20,000.pupils and more were isolated to 


at oe hu We ~ = Pe ai” 2.3? . 2 » 
' . . : : ; i oy te a . “4 * ; 
The data gained from these, mailings was .analyzed by simple peréent responses, 


¢ = . ry . ot ea P 2 . . ah ee ee . od 
ig eas and discussion of this data is reported tm the next section. |. me 


ve : 7 
e . ’ ss oe 


District t Level “Qe ; # oie Bie “ee fie bg ORs 
530 Assistant, Superintendents in charge’ of Program, ‘directors of curriculum st y3 


% 

t Par 

or curriéulum coordinators Manage the United States: were sampled: The names : 
‘s 


; of the respondeiits were taken a the aan nenbership dista., An original sample 


of” las saeeeised to compensate for aedaute of artemis from. tHe “porte : 


° . 


western section of the United States. 
“The procedure ang cover Tetter described for the butlding level sample was - 
the same "used for nt district level. The response aid was more comprehensive 


(seu Appendix: A, Item 3°for a description of the district. level card). - "sy 


ane dtetricr level card was divided ‘into two parts. ‘Part A sdestinh 


nihaebons that’ asked yee information about: . : see an 
= re educat ion persotinel 7 ~ ; 8 ar 
gO Se monies allocated for ieuiheaitiee deve lapment 
‘- monies allocated for inst ®uctional materials. : 
‘ieapoudenite were asked to conan lis year to this year (1976-1977) on each of 
. : e . 


the above items and note whether there was an increase, no change, or a decrease. 


They were also given the. option to note whether personnel or monies. were avail- a 
‘ « ? er . . 


_ able for ‘comparison. For example, it may have been ‘the case that certain districts 


did not go into comprehensive curriculum development activities. ay 
z p 
may have only purchased instruct ional materials for teacher initiated activities. 


The Rita Beem ast A was to assist in determining changes-that’ have or. 
deterthine whether or not specific changes were occurring there and not in smaller 
districts. 


Part B conbatped data on the réspondents view of the importance of arts 


- 
‘ 


édonakee (high, average, low). They Were alae asked to note the single greatest 


} 


obstacle “to arts: ducation in rived district (it any pstavedy - Finally, these 


8. 


r / 


a ; -6- 


: a 
. | 
t 


reagondents were asked to eres thete namps for follow-up purposes, and ta R 
. ‘record the poees of students eee by that ae a at J “ 
i 


- 


: ie : : { » ‘ 
State Level = | 3 } 9 
. . ts , 


The mailing list of thier: State School Officers was used te. any a special 


is “ covert letter, a response form. id a reply. ‘envelope.: The mailing list contained 


i 


the names of chief ‘education officers of the fifty states and six.territories of 


_. the United States, a | 
1 . : | 
_ The cover letter Syptatnet ASCD's role in the total project, defined arts 
a 
eudcation ; ‘and mentiondd « recent ASCD veudtacos: aienidy arke: education. 


f - 
° < . 


The followup procedure see similar to the | ether serraye (see i aesitie A, Tees 


four and five for a description of the materials used). : : ’ 
Six 3 ie a a . 5 


rr. . . The instrument attempted to gather state wide data ‘on: ; m 


“> (a) “increase, or desranes in the number of arts education 
Fae ‘personnes emsloyed : | 


(b) increase or decrease: in monies allocated for curriculum 
development § OD os aes. ine _ 


(c) increase or decrease in “monies for Instructional. materials: 


(d) huicesue or decrease in time allocated by = regulations 


for-arts education and the "judged" opinion of the importance 
of arts education in the; state 


A final open ended question asked vespondantes to state the single greatest 


obstacle in the advancement of the arts in their state. . . | 


or eas " FINDINGS : 
This section contains the findings of the three surveys and a brief discus- , 


1 
sion on each survey. The recommendations in the last section are based upon 
those findings. Each survey will be discussed separately. The section concludes 
with summary comments about the total project or comments that are generalizable 


to all the surveys. . ( 2 , : 


‘Building Level . R 


This survey was sent to 125 s@condary school principals. Qne hundred 


9 


responses (eighty percent) of these surveys were received. The majority 


, 


‘Of respondents were principals. In a few instances the arts education department 


_chairperson responded to the request. : _ 
“. The range of school size was from 105 students served to 4,650 students 


served. Due to the nature of the study, the selected sample was small. However, | on 
public and private schools were sampled as well as urban, ex-urban, suburban .and | 
rural schools. “Additionally all geographic sections of the United States were. 


' included. . . . 


é 


Respondents were asked to collect data on the number of courses offered, 


student time spent in arts, and monies allocated to arts education (taking 


y 


inflation into account). Their responses based upon their investigations are 


‘“ . 


{ noted -in- Table 1, - . o : : 


' 


Table l. 


Secondary School Changes in Arts Education 


NOTED INCREASE in importance 
NOTED NO CHANGE in importance ~ 40 40 


NOTED DECREASE in importance 1 1 


R = number of respondents 
P, percentages 


100 
Based on an increase in monies or activities, fifty-nine (59) respondents 

or So peccent of the respondents perceived an incueade in the importance of 

arts education in their buildings... Forty (49) ‘enact or 40 percent of 

the respondents perceived that arts education hae remained the same in importance 


when comparing last year with this year. Only one respondent perceived ‘a decrease 


in importance of arts education. 


When responses were correlated with school.size, no difference was noted. 
Generally speaking, large and small schools were report ing sinilarly. There 


appeared to be no difference between geographic locations and the type of response. 


a a ae aes 


<6 


af : 2 : ‘ . Ss 
However, the sample in this cage was too small-to draw any definitive conclusions. 


‘District Level 


. 


‘Of the 530 re es awcained a request | on this survey, 345 or 65 anne 


"neaaudaads The majority, of respondents were vassistant superintendents or 
’ s 
iad oF curriculum: A few of the, respondents were arts raieh ak ca ‘supervisors - 


or district wide speeialists. ’ Nine PetaEn® Senurnee tHe self-mailing cards with- 


* out responses. Three hundred and thirty-five (335) respondents provided information. 


‘The enrollment size, of the ‘dtaertets ranged from-as few | as wadee 100 geulents 
served to over 500,000 Students. All geographic sections of the country were 


considered. Both public and private systems were included. qghe: following tables 


contain data on. changes: in personnel, curriculum development monies, and instruc- 
>.° ‘ - ‘ mem « 


a 


tional’ materials monies. . Each table contains the number and percent of responses. 


“Personnel 
’ ‘. . 


-, , The respondents’ reviewed data in their districts and perceived a slight 


overall increase in.the number of personnel working in arts education in their ° 
fi . 


district. As noted in Table 2, 111 persons or 32 percent of those responding: 
a an tuorease in personnel in this field. Only 34 districts or 10 percent 
noted icweiine in, the *numbet of personnel teaching or supervising in the arts. 


The majority, 189 persons or 55. percent, reported a stable situation, 


: : Table 2. Arts Education Personnel’ 


iricrease - s 32- 

same ; 55 
decrease °"— : ; : 10 

none a ee: - negligible. 
no reply. F 5 bE . 3 ‘ 


Only two persons noted an absence of arts education personnel, while nine persons 


did not respond to this itém. = 


-9- 


Curriculum Development . 


S ‘ F ’ ae . 
When asked:to analyze monies allocated to curriculum development activities, 


r 


figures similar to the above category were reported. Hqwever,.a slightly greater 


number of persons reported that they did not have monies for curriculum development 


2 ‘ ° - . 


activities. c ; “Fe ‘ on dy oe 


ae 


Table 3 contains data stating that a majority (181,persons or 52 percent) of 


the respondents said monies remained constant. 


G ' 


- * able. 3. Curriculum Development Morries 
Reponse 


Increase 
Same 
Decrease 
None 
No ‘Reply 


‘Thirty-two (32) percent of the respondents noted that there was an increase in 
tlonies expended for curriculum development activities in the arts, while only 


ten (10) percent reported a decrease in monies for curriculum development. 


Instructional Materials 
- As with the previous two categories, the majority, one hundred and seventy-six 
(51 percent), of respondents stated that mognies allocated for the.purchase of 


. 


arts education instructional materials remained stable. 


Table 4. Instructional Materials Budget 
Response 


‘! Increase 
Same 
Decrease 
None 
No Reply 


, 


° arts. = {natructional atertals, only 38 persons or 11 percent of all the respondents 
| peported a decrease in aciitth available for arts instructional materials. 
ba P : Large Districts 
. When’ the data jas analyzed, -it was further categorized by size of district. 
All districts over 20,000 students were analyzed and compared to the total 
population. . - _ : 
56 districts had 20,000 students. ar more, with one disttict. reporting over 


500,000 students. 60 percent of the large districts reported | an increase in at 


‘ y “X\ 
leagt one of the above three salt 13 percent noted no change in any category. 


. 


25 percent noted a decrease in the eesibecs of personnel in arts education, tthe 


. dis higher than the overall total figure of 10 pércent reported on Table 2 for all 


. 


* 
school districts. - . ee 


- L} 
Within the domain of increases, 23 of the 33 persons reporting an increase 


reported that increase in personnel. 23 persons reported an increase in curriculum 


deve lopment monies; and 21’ persons reported an overall poeeee increase in monies 


¢ 


for instructional materials. 
i t ‘ 


“ 


Table 5. euhtaiie a summary of the data from large districts concerning 


Sevciist. 


Personnel ~ Large Districts \ 


. 


Table 5. 


Reponse R 


* When data from Table 5 (large distticts) is compared with Table 2 (all districts), 
* \ 

it 4s noted that there is slightly greater fluctuation in larger districts. ‘ : 

There is both a greater increase in n personnel (10 percent greater); and a RERAEHE 


: decrease reported (15 percent). 


. 


. 3 ~ : 13 : 


-_ |COS : *-11e 
a } 4 is 
: ; ; ° 

‘ : ° Perceived Import ance . 


Each participant was asked to record their personal judgment as to the 
‘importance of arts educat {on in their district. This question was not meant to 


a be a collective impression of the district. Rather, it was to ‘be the perception 


,of the curriculum leader in that district. 


As shown below, 89 percent reported that they thought arts education was of high 
*» A -_ “ 
or average importance. Only 7 percent reported that they perceived arts education 


: : “as being low in importance. , ; > 


: Table 6. Perception of Importance -‘District Level . ~' 


Response in Importance 


high ‘ Rss 
é average * 

ee : F : low 

° . no reply 


* Similar data was received from the large districts (20,000 and pver) as 


© evidencea from Table 7. a ‘ 


. - 


Shey * ¥ 
Response, in Importance 
= 
high . E : 
; average “s 7 


low a yn a . 
no reply 
| 


t ; : . 
Again, this data anageata: that certain movements have not a a. toil on. 
. é 2 


% 
. 


the status of arts education is. school distritts peasy 


~ ‘ , Obstacles : < 


é 


One open ended question invited respondents to record the sirigle greatest 
obstacle to arts ¢ducation in their district (if any existed). By far the two 


most frequent responses were: ° _ 


. ° 


' =j3- 
(a) there is a lack of commitment to the arts as an 
educational priority; and, 


: e ; 
(b) there is a lack of money, time, personnel and space 
for. arts ingtruction. 


The writers of, this report see an Snteweal, relationship of (a) to (b). 
To the extent chat there is a percetved lack of commitment, there will be other 
lacks, It may be a bitte of cause and effect. Even if one espouses a commit- 
ment to ‘che arts and judges it i important, the resulting allocation a resources 
is the actual test of that cilnktennts 

- Only guesses can be presented as togrhe reasons for the perceived lack of 
snmtenent. An attempt pill be made to articulate these reasons later. Teeepec~ 


tive of whether the obstacles could be considered causes, effects, or symptoms, s 


they are categorized below. Three categories were established to’ place the comments 


" in more adequate focus. 


* 


The first category is non-professional or extra-professional obstacles. = 
Comments under.this category dealt pe tusirtily with community, politics and funding 
policies. The second category is in-district professional obstacles. Comments 
under this category had to do primarily with professional teaching, supervision 


or administration of the school programs. The third category is professional 


preparation, non-district obstacles. Comments under this category had to do ‘ 
primarily with the veepacetion of teachers, supervisors and administrators. overlaps 

do occur and are noted where applicable. Also, certain items were broad enough * 
‘to be placed in all three categories or become the label of a separate category. a 


Again, it is noted that lack of commitment and resources waq the overriding : 


preoccupation of the respondents. ‘ 


: Category 1. Non-Professional Extra-Professional Obstacles . 
1. Lack of pressure groups 


- 


2. Geographic remoteness from metro/cultural centers ° 


— Low\yegard for creative individuals and activities 
* , 


4.. Low parent/community interest and support 


. 


5. Lack of defensible position , * Be. m4 5 


c 
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-— - 

6. Patho ogical preoccupation with stress on reading } 
oe 

7. Failure of county commissioners to fund total budget 
e ‘ 

8. Lack/jof organization of community programs 


9. Lack; of willingness of governor and assembly to support arts 


10. Too jmany special interest groups (too many other competitors) 


» 
* ; 
Pa bs Conpidered a frill by students, professors, community 
* ea ‘ 
Ez. Nee¢ to teach various ethnic groups 
* 


13. College preparatory is priority 
14, Low cyltural level of community and rural ethnic 
, iS D {creasing. enrollment 


*}= applies to other categories also 


Catego 2. In-District or Professional Obstacles 


(not@ above * comments) ~ 


1. . $tudents don’t see role of arts in their. education. 


é ° 


2. Rigid scheduling , . 

3. Extra monies negort Par. ‘salaries ” 
4+ [Lack of — education curriculum 

3. Fragmentation of arts by professionals ' 
: ‘Set Beers ‘ 

6. | Lack of time to teach gifted : Cok. 

7./ Lack of space, facilities ‘ - 

al tack of tuaginarton"of building principals 
¥."*nesistance to interdisciplinary approach 

0. Lack of understanding of role of axt by total staff 

1. No building level support . . : ‘ q 
12. Scheduling .competition tie many electives) - ? : 

1 Gaetan ‘itil problem , ; , . ** ’ 


&k = “applies t9 third category also 


€ 


. or ; “Te 16 < . ‘ i 


. 7 ; . : ° 7 . 
; a : 


Category 3. Proféssional Preparation/Professicnal Not in District Obstacles 
1. Lack\of trained personnel (leadership, specialists, supervisors) 


2. Teacher belief that art teacher must be an-artist 


3. Lack ih elementary teacher backgrounds 


Note and * items above 


- 


Pens | volumes could be written on the obstacles noted above, only a few 
' paragraphs aks devoted to the topic at this point. 
If one prrechanians uae a sound defensible argument for the teaching of 
the arts ae and further that professionals in higher education were capable 
“Of assisting in the preparation of competent professionals in the school buildings, 
Bee could be the éase’ that apts édiivandon would have many of the shave obstaéles 


do to a lack of community support and funding. However, with the above two 


conditions, i.e. defensible argument and qualified personnel, the chances that 


': 


community support would continue to wane could be minimal. That is to say, 
one of the roles of the school is to constantly "educate" the active citizenry. 


Aside from the obviously complex political and curricular issues, cer in 


» 


points ee ARPENIAE from the collected comments. Even though there seems to be 


€ 


a general support for arts education on the park of district wide personnel " 


(and by principals as a matter of reflection), there is reason to believe that 


great disarray, confusion, and lack of direction exists Further, it can be ~ 


assumed that no one group can either be faulted or deleted from the complex causal 


, scenario, , That is to say, community persons, students and professionals have " 
been m4ntioned as obstacles. In a more positive way, all three groups have 


a great opportunity to grow toward a better understanding of arts in education, 


. « 
, ‘its role and mechanism for more effective results. 


State Level 


Of the fifty-six Chief State School Officers who were contacted, 49 states 


and three (3) territories responded as of the date of this report. While many 
- = . ” , 


: 17 


-15- "3 
of the officers wrote letters of @ndorsement or interest, most instruments 


“were returned by a deputy superintendent or state arts consultant or supervisor. 
. - 
The tables that follow report the raw responses, not percentages to each 


- 
- 


of the items. 


Personnel ‘ 


. 


The respondents were asked to determine whether or not a perceived change 
has occurred state wide in the ies ub ptrsonnel in arts education according 
to the three administrative levels of secondary schools, middle schools and 
elementary schools. Table 8 contains data that shows a generally stable field 


for the majority of the states. Eight states and one territory reported'a ™ 


, 


decrease in personnel. Samoa. noted that the mumber of teachers re yained constant, 


while the number of coordinators decreased. 


- 


} 
Several respendents noted that they were providing educated guesses. .This 


was dohe becatse data Was not collected in that state on the question. © ‘ 


e Noy, . . . 
2 4 = 


} : Table 5. State/Territory Wide Fluctuations in Personnel eee | 
_ 3 School Level. 
Response. < Secondary middle ; elementary: 

; state territo state territory state _territo 

Increase 1S? 0 13 
Same el * 25 
Decrease a 1 5 
No Repl 1 6 


N = 52 with 49 states, 3 territories : } 
| ee Ae a Se a ee ee Pe LE | 


* : e : - 
? 
: ; ‘ 
: Monies - Curricukum, Instruction 
‘ The next table contains data on monies allocated for arts education curriculum : 


development and “mont@s for instructional materials. The data are relatively 


- . 


Similar to figures on personnel, 


2 
? 


at 
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/ Table 9. Monies For Curriculum - Instruction 
: j 
es ~S Category ; ; | 
Curriculum : . Instruction. ~ 
» Response state territory state territory. 
’ ' Increase 12 0 a 0 ; 
i Same 24 0 26 
; Decrease 7 y 8. 
j No Reply 6 7 1 7 1 
| N= 52 with 49 states . 3 territories | 


On-Table 9. even though the population (3 respondents) is small, each reporting’ 


territory recorded a decrease in monies. . ; ft 
: Table 10. is the most suspect of the data gathered from the states in that 
a ' . : , ; 
very few states had data or regulations on time to be spent on arts.education. 


However, most of the persons made educated guesses baséd on thetr observations 
* throughout their states. : anh a 


Sal | 


a 
ar . » Table 10. Time Spent on Arts Education ! 


° —_— Secondary Middle ; Elementary : 
the Response ' State __ Territory State Territory . State Territory | 
‘t increase 3 0 3 0 5 0 
| same 38 2 35 ne | 34 1 
decrease 2 0 5 _0 4 0 
no reply , 6 1 6 2 6 2 
5 | N = 52 with 49 


states and 3 territories — 


. 
. * ‘ = > 


, _ a ak ‘Judged Importance . . - e 


This item asked for the judged opinion of the importance of arts education based 


4 


on some form nt data such as reports, ranking, or news releases. A majority of the 
* 


respondents stated that arts education was of average or high importance.. As seen 


‘on Table 11, 15 respondents reported that arts education was low in importance. 


. a 


genes senescent Sohsemmespue 
; * (3 able 11. Importance of Arts - State Wide » 


’ 


. Response State Territory fig 2 
: high * 12 0 3 
. ; average = 22. : 0 | ‘ 
"low , 14 1° : : 
"no regponse 1 2 
% 


9 sg 
B N = 52 with 49 states 3 territories j - 


“¢ 
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Obstacles 
A last question to the states asked that the single greatest perceived 


. 


obstacle in the advancement of the arts be recorded (if any). 
These comments are similar to previous comments registered in the district- 
wide survey with the exception that the staie wide statemehts were liv. deaveniine 
or expansive in their perspective. Clearly, a lack of understanding of the role 
. of arts education as an important part of a child's development and by consequence a 


, lack of funds were ‘the most frequent comments. The-comments on this survey were 


\ groped according to: ms 
. s 4 , > . y 
a. Commitment eee a, 
b. Funds : : ; 
. c. Skills , ; 
: CATEGORY A. COMMITMENT . 


» 1. mon’acceptance by people of the state of‘arts education as ‘ 
a priority ; : ; 


. = : a . Did 
~ 2. no understanding of the real value for all children by; 


a. local boards of education 
b. administrators 


3. competition for scarce funds...back to basics demands 
* 
( 4. legislative attitudes : eC 


CATEGORY B. FUNDS t 


l. lack of personnel, facilities e 


2. lack of funds in individual districts 


, 


CATEGORY C. SKILLS 


: , 1. employed arts teachers are not agressive, no building programs 
or support t 3 


2. professionals, legislatures, state departments lack coordination 
ability, attitude of cooperation 


oe _ ‘ 


3. lack of trained arts administrators 


oa "6. lack of skills to offset the fragmented ‘approach to education... 
Yad 7 specializing promotes a stratified approach toward education. 


a : 20 . 2 


* 
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"CONCLUSIONS ’ 


‘ 
. 


Conclusions of this report are derived from the statement of the. main 


, ° . 


purposes (page 2), and €Pm the data obtained from surveys sent to representatives © 


of three differing levels of educational policy making, De: secondary 


school aduinistrators) district level personnel, and state education department _ 


officers. It should be noted that this relatively superficial study was prepared, 


among other reasons, to determine the ae for furthey study. 
Secondary Building Level |] 
Data from this introductory ‘study would Beem. to indicate that secondary 
school principals perceived either no change in importance of arts education in ~ f 
their schools, or, as in the case of 59 percent, that there eas an increase of . 
importance. siasicane weaknesses, in the methodology render the conclusions less than 
ri : 


reliable, These include the observation that generalizability for arts education 
throughout the United States is not possible <i sample size of 100. Also, the 
principals were asked to comment covivastiling the direction of arts education\in 
their Behaals rather than current status. If current status was perceived as being 
eens an increase might have different impact than would be the case if it was 


perceived as high. Further studies to determine not only trend but also status would 


seem -advisable. ¥ 


Contrary to much expressed opinion, arts education seems to be remaining 
steady during this time in school growth that emphasizes the world of work 


and basics. However, because maeeeee take-time to take root in nchonte, it 


may be that in the next few yaar, » the ‘data gathered in a similar feplication — 


- 


, Study would find a noticeable decrease in the espoused importance of arts edikeitcs 


in secondary schools. -Clearly, present funding strategies of Congress and H.E.W. 


suggest that one should expect a decrease. 


Initial data derived from principals in secondary schools seem, however, to 


belie any (present) downward trend in. importance or practice in secondary schools 


i : a 
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’ 
arts programs. The current study indicated directions, but not underlying causes. 
‘ However, a few knpwledgeable guesses might be in order. First, it should be noted 


that more exposure due to increasing arts performances by superb performing ensembles 
e 


and individuals are becoming available through television, radio, and live perfor- 
mances. More s histicatad knowledge leading to greater appreciation tends to 
increase number$ participating either as observers or performers. Public school 
ies emp izing an infusion of the arts in the total curriculum is presintias 
the inherent: beauty of aesthetic exteies to more pupils. More money’ and organi- 
zations stressing arts in the American muliuice is increasing the occurrence of arts 


both in the c aun) and the secondary patents ‘Finally, the movement in affective 


educatton emp seizing the ee y for secondary schools to assist, pupils in 


arty 


emotional and 8 social growth has tattantes thee appropriateness of arts education as 


‘one of the more effective curricular means by which to achieve these ends. 


| . ™ 


District Level - 
The fact that 345 (65%) responded of :the 530 peenede who received a copy a 
of the survey would indicate the importance with which the respondents perceived 
le topic. Of the 345 the primary point to be noted is only about one in ten 
noted a decrease in arts personnel,.amount of money spent on art, instructional 
materials, perception of importance. Approximately one/third of the respondents 
indicated an increase in these four areas. , 
Responses when separated in terms of the largest 56 districts seemed: tr indicate 
an ciaautl with approximately half perceiving arts as being important, half as of 
average importance, while one/fourth of the large district respondents indicated 
a decrease in music personnel. The current research effort cannot explain this 
- variation and the. researchers would consider it worthy of further research efforts. 


Discounting this one variation the responses seemed to be so similar as to suggest 


the possibility of a "halo effect." . ‘ 


oa Py rt . 
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y - 
_ The mass exodus from the arts field ‘that is oft times noted was not perceived 
‘ Z ; ’ : e 
to. have occurred during this period. Again, however, that is not to say that 
it has not or may not occur. Also, this survey did not differentiate between 
teaching and coordinating, nor was there 77 attempt to look at specific instances 


under the general rubric of arts education. As‘an example, further study might 


find ‘a reduction in performance oriented junior high school music, but an overall 


. 
. 


increase in the number of persons in the general field of arts education. One 
_may also find, upon further atetins that there isa decrease in arts education | 

teachers aut a ievinnibecs of English teachers who ‘uae creative drama, theater, 
* and the like. Also, because many districts: have. a cyclical curriculum development: 

system (curricular areas are “Anvestigated ona five or six year ‘cycle) this data 

would have to be interpreted with caution. That is not to say att siatiatd the 
_persons responding to this item as "same" or "increase" are to be dieregarded., 

On the contrary, this data again tan be used Se euatect the message of many 

persons who report on current trends. 

» Finally, if one hypothesited that a sound defensible argument for the teaching 
of the arts existed, and further that professionals in higher education yere capable 
of assisting in the preparation of competent professionals in the school buildings, 
it could be the case that arts education would have many of the above sietacdaa’ 

due to a lack of community support and funding. However,’ with the ‘above two 

conditions i.e. astensible argument ‘and ‘qualified baracenae, the chances that = a 
community support would sities to wane could be minimal, ‘That is to say, 
maybe one of the roles of.the school is to constant ly  Sediscsatl the active 


citizenry: ; . ’ ; a a 
Aside from the obviously complex political and curricular ivaie, certain 

things are apparent from the collected comments. Even though there seems to be 

a general support for arts Aducation on the part.of district wide personnel 


_ (and by principals as a matter of, reflection), there is reason to believe ‘that 


great djsarray, confusion, and lack of direction exists. Further, it can be 


. es | 4 2 : ae 


~ 


‘assumed that no one group can éicher be faulted or deleted from the complex 
- causal scenario. That is to say, community persons, students and professionals 
. have been mentioned as obstacles. In a more positive way, all three groups have 
a great seeuveonay to grow toward 2 better understanding of arts in education, 
its role and méethanism for more effective results (from page 14). 


F 
State Level 


- ate - - 
. 


Probably the most intriguing aspect of the responses to the state level survey 
P ore percent of responses received. Only one state did not retyrn the 
¥ ‘ 


eS questionnaire. With such a percent of returns it is possible to ascertain on 
'- a relatively solid statistical base the perceptions of state education department 


personnel. The response to the specific question concernieg fluctuations in 


‘ 


. .. ‘personnel indicated that approximately 30 percent of the respondents observed an 
. , : ® 


increase i: arts education personnel within their state. ° 


‘aThis same did not seem to hold true ny eee of curriculum development, 
13 Anstruction, time consumed in the arts, etc., where the majority stated that little 
change had occurred, The question of the general importance of the arts as 


‘perceived in some form of data derived from state records also indicated a situation 


or arts education holding firm with approximately the same number of respondents 


' indicating an increase in importance as opposed to those indicating a decrease of 


+ importance. 


Clearly, the most noticeable attribute of the studies were their Cotenty: 
eo. . They: were an attempt to gain a large comprehensive overview of the state of. 


. 44 
Wo the arts through the use of broad "brush-strokes." Even though this is the 


te 


case, the writers believe that the data, including the many comments, letters 


and documents received, suggest a number of recommendations for panel consideration. 
4 


; What follows in this section are specific recommendations, reasons for the : 


recommendation, and possible strategies for implementing the recommendations. 


® 


a” 
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RECOMMENDATIONS — % 


The primary purposes for the development of these surveys were: 
1. To‘assess percéption of the current Status of arts education. 


2. To develop recommendations for strengthening arts education in 
American schools. 


3. To develop policy shaping strategies. 


In this recommendations section the following suggestions by the researchers een 


appropriate. 


Research ; : ” 


. 


A much more rigorous survey of the current status (as opposed to 

trends) is needed to detérmine the present position_of the arts 

in American gchools. Wiaus, Oy, A" E 

Such research should be much more focused: upon-curriculum, instructional 
procedures, and objectives (cognitive, ‘psychomotor, and affective 
domain) .° 


The study of teacher training programs for specialists in arts 
education should be-tonducted, e.g., what sort of training is 
appropriate for a dtamatics teacher, should a music teacher 
be a generalist or a specialist, etc. 


A study of teacher training on the elementary level should be 
conducted, e.g., what arts knowledges and methodological knowledges 
should an elementary. teacher have in order to achieve the aesthetic 
goals most appropriate for children in the elementary school. 

a - 
The inauguration of a longitudinal research project should be 
considered in order to determine whether arts education is in 
the midst of a rapidly changing situation, or whether the 
sifuation is relatively stable. A three to five year study 
would be necessary to achieve’ this purpose. 5 


° 


’ Recommendations for Strengthening Arts Education 


* 
Some portion of the recommendations made in this section are | - 
based upon national policy, and, as such, will be more * 
difficult to effect than others.» For example,-funding for 
Arts in American Schools should dramatically increase by the 
Office of Education. The National Endowment for Art and 
National Endowment for Humanities, while supporting arts in 
schools, in many cases do ‘so indirectly, and also dilute their 
efforts through funding of other community arts activities. 
The’ National Institute of Education should: be considered as 
a prime source of funding. “ Bee 
The development of a teacher training program for teachers of 
aesthetics should be encouraged. Here, specidlists iq music, 
drama, and art would be encouraged, but the over arching goals 
of aesthétic education would be stressed more than the specific 
objectives of any one particular field. The training of the 
seacmat te sense should become a center of all teacher training 
: 3¢ : arts specialist. 


\ 
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Regional and/or state institutes should be developed to orient 
school administrators and influencial community. figures to the 
importance of the development of quality of life (as practiced 
in aesthetic education ) as being one of the primary purposes 
of public schools.” Such institutes shovld be organized and 
administered by trained personnel qualified both in aesthetic 
and human relations in order to be most effective’ 


Often the case was made that the role of the .arts was unclear, absent ¢ or 
a need of-articulation. Further, it was AGES that Rages aera in. 


the field was iia ae Finally, a number of " adatciaccatte Profiens existed: 


“ie Ving, - 
e 


To this end, the efforts of. a development team design ig « such ° thetittes ' could. 
a nee, 
‘be dtreeted tor; ae ‘. a i oF 8 


4 
(a) gather a hag of. existing nienp len programs 


(b) design ériteria for-judging the e tiveness, ecbeniianwin. 
‘and’ exportability of the progr eae ae 
é Cre 


develop a position statemem . the contribution of the arts 
- (for national distribution) Sears 


to propose curricular and instructional designs that promote 
an aaneeee approach to,the teaching of the arts 


to ptopose glternative administrative procedures to insure 
a balanced’ curriculum, and unencumbered scheduling Process 
and a more open instructional delivery system 


“Se is sesieent that many fine programs and designs ‘already exist. With the 
help of currently established regource wah teabten networks, many of the above 
“objectives could be met without "re-creating the “teal, "As an example, for a 
* minimum cost exemplary arts education Poogrens could be described in a resource 


catalog ant disseminated to at least every district within one year and for: 


little money. The development teams primary purpose would be to Weeedthe the: 


» 


Sa ae 
"Judging criteria" for inclusion into the cataqog. 


Sar ; a. 
he A national symposium should be organized to Sotwidan, further 
‘ means of improving aesthetic education. in American schools. 


. 


Such a symposium of nationally prestigious and concerned figures 
could indicate, not only means by which to achieve further ‘ 


importance for aesthetic education, but give further Bete fey 
to such efforts. 


reo ~ 2% mis 


| "96 
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a a Policy Shaping 


. e . 


Recommendat ions concerning: policy shaping procedures follow from the procedures 
‘ } 


ri ; } 
_ utilized in this project, and from responses given by respondents. They include 
» Gr sad ‘ 
* the following: ‘ i ~ ne 
ane ee 1. The. parhodology utilized in this project proved successful 

' - particularly at the state education department level. The 

contacts made with the individuals at the state education . + 

.s ° departments should not be allowed to lapse. Further research, : 
' ; discussions, and other isources of: centact should be utilized 


’ ‘ to. keep communications active. 


An informa] network of state level persons should be formed..” c 3 


‘It was the case at every level of inquiry that both confusion and interest 

° . s 4 
_ prevatled. Specifically, most states expressed interest in this study; many _ 
caeenmaadoneegmnan anapenes bomen aneeemmnsremnan ener te Tn ee ET CE a TTeN 
expressed a desire to share information and ideas; and some states commented 7 


ona general lack of support for the role of arts education. It was further 
ere ee a oe Se — i we ee 


- . noted that states vary in their degree of “knew how” or extent ‘of Planning 
. * and aaduvten, 


An* informal network comprised mainly of the respondents to the state 
° ® te 
* | level ‘survey could be that vehicle to: , 
° . = a= ¢ 
(a) facilitate the development of “individual state rationales 
' for the place of arts education in schools; 
= 8 () facilitate the exchange of strategies that proved to be 
aaa : instructionally or politically advantageous for the arts; 


- (c) facilitate the ident iftcation of problems and resolution 
—_— _ of problems ‘of individual aia or the states in common. 


This network concept could be easily keated out by asking for a response 


on the part of the. state level participants. “Purther, the actual cost of 


‘this network could be init@ally carried by the states that participate. 


a 2. Aesthetic semsitivity as a goal for American schools should be 

* 4% emphasized as a synthesizing factor between various educational 
professional organizations currently concerned more with 

specialization, e.g., music educatorg, art educators, etc. a 


3. Collegiate personnel, state education departuent officials, 
e public school administrators, and community figures should be 
és encouraged to continue a dialogue which can only prove 
beneficial to the development of arts education in the schools. + 
7 This could be done by symposiums, publications, ini 
- » continuing formal meetings. 7 ; 
2 
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The above recommendations are made with knowledge of the a en “ad Hoc 
Association of States for Arts in General Edycation." ‘This association attends - 


to but does not preempt the recommendations toe involve all the states, large 
’ a : . 
ad 


‘and small. = * . 


SUMMARY CONCLUSIONS 


\ 
4 would seem from the data senivet from this survey and from the summary 


‘ int jaihsaientbathonc drawn from that data, that the following conclusions might 


; be appropriate r 


1. Further research of a broader and more sophisticated nature is ; ‘a 
absolutely necessary. 
2. Some form of symposium concerning the improvements of the image 
7 and of the visibility of arts education must be undertaken, 
~ 3. Further dialogue between the-various people concerned with art 
dn American education must be fostered in some organized manner. 


° 


* 
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. Appendix A, 
- Item 1 


’ THE ASSOCIATION FOR SUPERVISION AND CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 
” 1701 K Street, N.W. © Suite 1100 Washington, D.C. 20006 ; (202) 457-6480 


Dear ASCD'er: 


During the 1975-1976 school year, a Rockefeller panel will be developing 
a status report on "The Arts, Education, and Americans”; ASCD is assisting 
the panel because of its program focus and concerns for curriculum, -instructign . 


su ood. #nd supervision, : 


The panel has asked for certain base line data on arts education, They 
have provided an inclusive definition of arts education as: . music, visual arts 


media (study of film and T.V.) ‘and architecture. . 


In an attempt to determine whether or not there have been changes in 
arts education positions, monies available and attitudes, we randomly d 
sampled our membership. You have been chosen to assist us in this very impor~ 
tant endeavor, ' : 


Please read the questions on the enclosed blue card. After reviewing 
data from your district, please respond to the questions and slip the stamped 
card in the mai]. This will be yet another way you have helped ASCI be of 
service to the larger community. 

Thanking you in advance for your efforts, I remain... 


. * Yours sincerely, 


C4 hubs A. nctfashed 


od Charles A. Speiker 
Associate Director 
CAS /mkt , ° 
Enclosures - = : 


BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 
No Postage Stamp Necessary lf Mailed in the United States 


ée 


‘Postege Wil! Be Paid By 
“ASSOCIATION FOR SUPERVISION 
ANDO CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 
Suite 1100 1701 K Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20006 4 


ere 
rer anemone 
| cen 
en SaEESERERaEERNEeienemeeammead 
n~ ee eee 
Sana ERaERERRREReRemme 
i ieee eee Aa REED 
RD 
ee 
te 


e 
. 


Directions: . z 

Using data from your school (comparing last year to this year), please re- 
spond to the following item. 7 
ITEM ¥ . 


in my building the number of courses in. student time spent on, or monies 
allocated to arts education suggests that: (check one response below) 
- | ) Arts education is increasing in importance. 
L ] Arts educstion is remaining the same in importance. 
[ ] Arts education is dropping in importance. 


My name is 
Our school building and staff serves 


students (write In number). 


When you have finished, please drop this self mailing card in the mail today, 
Thank you for your help. 


; C. A. Speiker ° 
Associate Director 
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Appendix A, 
Item 3 


; Postege wit Be Pert By (eS 
ASSOCIATION FOR SUPERVISION a eee 
AND CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT . et 


Washington, D. C. 20006 


te 


Attention: C. A. Speiker 


‘ , | ll 
, 


= 2 . % 


Directio i i eed a ep Stiga a im ry pa Ten Na hn es gonna Sg Oa 


. The number of arts education personnel (teaching - coordinating in our district has: 
( ) increased ( ) decreased 


( ) remained the same 6 ( ) district does not have arts personnel 
Nhatemciet of senriay alice steal Tor ec eieetsnh GueriNeee ovesepne sed Se ne RR 
) increased ¢ 
) remained the same 4 ( ) district does not have development monies 
“ ee eee eee ee 
( decreased 
( ) remained the same : { ) district does not have arts instructional materials 
PART B 


oe ee ee eee Cena nee een ne ee ae ee Cee eee ew Aen ee 
your much needed help, 


1. in my opinion, arts arts education inthe date a: aie 
{ ) high In importance ( aa | (_) tow in importance 
2. The single greatest obstacie to arts education in this district (if any) is: 
4 


2. My name is: eet 
4. The number of students served in this district is —___ y 


, . 
pd * 


- 
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~Sulte 1100 1701 K Street, N. Woo 


ASCcCD 


THE ASSOCIATION FOR SUPERVISION AND CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 
1701 K Street, NW. » Suite 1100 Washington, 0.C. 20006 7 (202) 467-6480 


A 


Dear Fe 
In pursuance of a recent resolution at the business meeting of the 
. National Association of Supervision and Curriculum Development, we are 
in the beginning stages of conducting a research study of the role of , 
arts education in the United States. This first questionnaire is a 
‘ shallow approach to ascertain whether a deeper level of research seems 
; ft eee 


. 4 ; 
Also, a Rockefeller panel will ™ developing a status report on 
"The Arts, Education, ahd Americans". ASCD is assisting the panel 
eee because of its program focus and concerns: for curriculum, instruction 
‘ and supervision. 


a The panel has asked for. certain base line data on arts education. 
They have provided an inclusive definition of arts education as: music, 


Would you “please respond or route the em questionnaire to 
the appropriate personnel in your organization so that we may receive 
the information most germane to our needs, Your cooperation is appre- 
ciated, and we will be pleased to transmit the results of the question- 
naire to you if you so desire, 


- 


Ay 


Wtf Apashe 


dies A. Speiker 
Associate Director 


CAS/mkt 


, Baclosures 


F. , 


4p< 


ee o 


Executive Director, GORDON CAWELTI; Associate Director & Editor, ROBERT R. LEEPER; Associate Directors: GENEVA GAY, and CHARLES A. SPEIKER 


s » 3 * = 


DIRECTIONS: 


Using state based data, (comoaring last year to this school year - 
1976-1977), please respond to the following questions. Please take into Appendix'A, 
account inflation factors e.g. if more monies were spent on arts instruc- Item 5 
tional materials, but the increase was due to inflation, then check ° 
remained the same. When you have finished, please place this form in the 
enclosed business reply envelope. Thank you. Ke 


Charles A. Speiker 
Associate Director ASCD 


~.@ bg 


~ (1) Personnel (teaching, coordinating).in arts education in your state 


Schools: Secondary Middle Elementary 


number has ‘ncreased “() () () 
number has remained the same () () “ ¢) 
number has decreased ’ () ()' () 


(2) : Monies allocated for arts education (3) Monies for instructional s 


curriculum developed during 1975-76 materials in arts education 
( ) amount has increased _()_amount has increased . 
( ) amount has remained the same ( ) amount has remained 

. the same : . 


¢ ) amount has decreased 
( ) amount has decreased 


a 
(4) Amount of time allocated by State regulation to arts education in 
total instructional process K-12 


Schools: Seconda Middle  Elementa 
amount has increased ©) ) () 


amount has remained the same () () () 3 , s 
amount has decreased () () () 
« (5) The "judged" opinion of the importance of arts education in your state 


(based upon some form of data such as reports, rankimg, news release) 
( ) perceived ‘as high importance 


() perceived as average importance ' 


() perceived as low importance 


(6) What is the single greatest obstacle in the advancement of the ao 


cs in your state (if any)? 


A 
Appendix B , 
Item 1 
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: ; STATE OF LOUISIANA 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


‘s » LOUIS J. MICHOT ’ 


STATE SUPERINTENDENT 
P.D. BOX 440646 
BATON QOUGE, LA 70804 


December 10, 1975 ; a 


Dr. Charles A Speiker 

Associate Director 

The Association for Supervision and 

Curriculum Development a : i“ 
1701 K Street N.W 

Suite 1100 


————————Foshiratong 2620006 
Dear Dr. Speiker: 


A = . 
Po. Supaciniendent Louis J. Michot has asked that I respond to your 
‘questionnaire on the status of’ the Arts in Louisiana. 


We have fi snechronton in that dispite growth in the arts themselves 
there is little gain in monies allowed for support and the arts are 
still, overall, perceived as of averag@ importance. 


Several new target schools have been allocated to the arts, several ve Ss 
parishes (counties) have added arts specialists at elementary level 
and many parishes have discovered the need for art and have added it 
to the secondary curriculum. We have more art people in the state 
than during the past years. Our States Arts Council has moved under 
the direction of Superintendent Michot and a great tion of the : 
monies go into arts education. Our Superintendent has encouraged the 
arts in every way. ‘ - ; 
However, we consider the arts as living and growing, slowly but with 
purpose. The State Department of Education has increased the Arts 
Staff. Other states are not so fortunate as we are in correspondence 
and receive reports as to reduced state art personnel and art teaching 
staff. 


J? 


We would appreciate a copy of your findings as they are gompiled. 


Sincerely, : . ° a 


Mygtle Pewee, , . 
‘ ; (Mrs. Y Myrtle Kerr 4 


State Art Supervisor 


MK: dm ° : 
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STATE OF NEW JERSEY appendix B, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION Item 2 
x» "COUNTY OF SUSSEX 


18 Church Street ’ 
COUNTY SERVICE BUILDING, NEWTON, NEW JERSEY 07860 


? 
Office of County Superintendent 
of Schools 


383-2521 ‘ November 18, 1975 

The Associatiom for Sunervision and Curriculum Devel opment ae 
1701 K Street, Northwest 
Suite 1100 


Washington, ).C. 2.006 


Attention: ‘tr. Charles A. Speiker, Associate Nircctor 


ee 


Enclosed please find the form you forwarded to !)r. Fred G. Burke, 
Commissioner of Fducation for the State of New Jersey which has heen 
~—routed to me for execution. I have filled in the blanks to the best-of — SaaS 
-my ability and am enclosing it for you. 


As an aside which perhaps speaks well-to the condition of art ed- 
ucation in New Jersey the position that I formally held,Nirector of Arts 
and Ilumanities, was eliminated as of September 18th since the state be- 
lieves that more services can he delivered to neople in the state with 
a decentralization of services to local counties. I am now in a county 
office in northern New Jersey with the title of School Program Coordinator. 
There is no one in a central position who relates to any of the disciplines 
normally connected with curriculun research, nlanning and development. 
This’ includes arts, math, science, foreign languages and etc. I sincerely 
hope that this information on the yellow sheet will he of value to you. 

I would appreciate being placed on your mailing list to receive any of the 
documentstion that you develop. Thank you for including New Jersey in your 
data gathering process. ‘ 


Creatively, 


” —_—~ . AT Kochka 
‘ School Program Coordinator 
4 
AK:ebb 


Fnclosure: (1) 


; NESRASHA- Appendix B, 


‘ DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION wae 


233 SOUTH 10th STREET LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 68508 
TELEPHONE (402) 471-2295 


M. Anne Campbell : 
Commissioner December 10, 1975 ‘ : : 


a 


“=: 
‘ 


MEHO 1 oe - - 


TO: Charles Speiker : f 


FROM: J. Stephen Lahr, Art Consultant 
‘ RE: Research study on Arts Education 


I am presently engaged in a very broad study dealing with visual 
art education, it proposes an as temen of existing programs, K-12. 
The review of the related literatube should be completed by February 1, 
1976. The actual study should be completed by September 1976. 


hem 


| onde teem anny neta 


4 
The purpose of the study is to develop a set of evaluative criteria 
for art education curricula, K-12. In developing the set of criteria a _. 
comprehensive search of the aims and purposes of art education and education 
—— _ ~~dm general has to be undertaken. There does’ not seem to be any consensus --— — 
on these purposes, particularly in art education. In seems to me that in : 
order to understand the role of arts in education, a complete understanding ~ 
of the purposes, aims, goals, ates, of arts education in American Education 
“ ‘should be developed. 
A 
If I can be of Welp in any way or if the study results will be of 
help, please feel free to call on me. My address and phone number are: 
\ d 


.J. Stephen Lahr, Art Consultant = 
State Department of Education 

233 South 10th Street 

Lincoln, Nebraska 68508 

(402) 471-2476 


I highly endorse your efforts. It is a significant step forward 
when an organization such as ASCD which provides outstanding leadership 
in the field of American Education assumes a responsibility of this mag- 
nitude. Again, please call or write if I can be of service to you. 


STATE = ®. Jerry Hargitt, Present Welter L. Moller Harold O. Peterson 
9838 Grover Street 112 West 3rd Street __ 615 South 67th Avenue 
BOARD OF  omana Nevrasna 60124 Wayne Nebraska 68787 Omaha Nebraska 68106: 
y Dorothy Creigh Marilyn Fowler H 
EDUCATION = Witiers 1. waldo, vice President Ves0 Ronn Elm Street 1904 Pum Creek Lane «|i 
Oe will. Nebraska 6834 Hastings. Nebraska 6890! Lexington, Nebraska 68850 | 
Frank E. Landis Margeret Lockwood i 


824 Lincoin Busideng . 1500 Gentry Boulevard ° 
Lincoln, Nebrasna 68508 Gering Nedrasna 6941 


’ 
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CAROLYN WARNER 
: SUPERINTENOENT 


‘s _ Lape 
: ‘ Department of Tdubation 


1535 WEST ifFFERSON 
PHOENIX. ARIZONA &5007 
, 271-4}61 2 


Decenbe# U1, 1975 


¢ 


Mr. Charles A. Speiker 
Associate Director 
. The Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development . ; 
1701 "K" Street, N. W. ~ % 


Aeetcnern tengo nswstnton na PURE te-1100 ast tenement aeanaeieneneteaeriaineeiemeenttiamaememteaeninteenneen meets eee meneemnemen inne eames ned ae eaateere maaan eaneran ane RR SHEU nee COT en On OST 
, Washington, DC &f006 
_ Dear Mr. Speiker: 4 . ~ 


The Arizona Department of Education is vitally interested in the role 
of Arts, Education in the schools of our state. We have an Arizona 
Alliance for Arts Education Organization which is actively working 
with an Integrated Arts Pilot Project (kindergarten through second 
grade) and contemplates expanding this project through the sixth ‘ 
grade in the 1976-77 academic school year. 4 
x 
Mr. Raymond G. Van Diest is the Fine Arts Specialist for the Arizona 
Department of Education. We, along with the General Education Divi- 
sion, and the State Board of Education for the Arizona Department of 
Education, are working cooperatively for extended opportunities in 
the Arts for students in the Arizona schools. 


Enclosed is our evaluation of the items on the ASCD Survey on Arts 
Education for Arizona Schools. The Department of Education and the 
Arizona Arts Education Associations will be most interested in the 
results of this questionnaire and would appreciate your keeping us 
| el advised of the results. . 


Very sincerely yours, ‘ _ 


Superintendent J 
mn 


Enclosure 


ec: Dr. Mary Jo Livix ¥ 38 
Mr. Raymond G. Van Diest 


‘ Appendix B, 
Item '5 


STATE OF FLORIDA _ 
DEPAR \RIMENT OF EDUCATION 


RALPH DO. TURLINGTON 
COMMISSIONE TALLAHASSEE 32304 


why 


f 3 : * 


‘November 6, 1975 


Mr. Charles A.’ Speiker ; 
Associate Director ‘ < -. Sf 


Association for Supervision ‘, ; 


and Curriculum Development 


te amen TOE RSET 0 EF Ne Wee SU BOB Om err 


l pees D. C. 20006 ae . 


‘ 
. 


‘Dear Mr. Speiker: -°,.., wee og 
ee crowns De mee aes ee ree ~) ee ae eos men fogonimege “obomes ames sa 
Commissioner: ‘of Education Ralph D. Turlington has 
.' asked that I reply to your letter of October 16, 


1975, ; 
| ? + ae Enclosed, ides find thé Sompretea questionnaire as ‘ 
‘ “which you requested. ; <2 

If we canbe of. further service, please ¢ do not Lee 


“hesitate to call on us. ror gigs 


Director, Division: oF 
Public Schools. ~ : 


: WJID/cd _ 7 


Enclosure oy - ie ae 


Appendix B, 
COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA ee Item’ 6 _ 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
BOX 911, HARRISBURG, PA. 17126 ° 


. nes . “ 


eee 


¢ ’ October 24, 1975 . 
s . . 


Charles A. Speiker - . 
Associate Director 
Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development ; : 
Suite 1100 ° . oe ee a 
1701 K Street, N.W. yoo. . i fF Rey 

a ; Washington, D.C. 20006 


Dear Mr. Speiker: 7 : : a at 
Your letter of October 16 regarding a~research study ~ ae, 
“of the role of arts education in the United States has been res" 
” : ferred ‘to me by Secretary’ Pittenger's office for an appropriate | 
ee OE od answer. We are delighted to hear that the National Association 
& “of Supervision and ‘Curriculum Development has resolved to con- 
duct such a study and we pledge our support in ‘any. way “possible.” 


feminists 


Np We are aware of ‘the Rockefeller panel and work related 
i, . to the development of .a status report on "The Arts, Education, and 
‘Americans", . ws . 


Enclosed is the yellow sheet questionnaire through which 
you asked. for some basic data. I am also enclosing several book-. 
lets that might be of ANGERS to you. — : ‘ \ 


4 
i 


Pennsylvahia, eneeagti the leadership of Secretary 
Pittenger, former Commissioner, Donald Carroll and present Commissioner, ~- 
Frank Manchester, has established a comprehensive ‘arts in education pro-: 
. ‘gram that functions at many levels of educational service. We would be 
happy to work with you and your staff reporting upon the many ee ala 
and prone of our effort. 
~ : ; 
> oe. Sincerely, : 


Clyde M. McGea 
‘ Senior Program.A 
ret 3 ‘Division of Arts and Humanities 


et eye , 3 __, Bureau of Curriculum Services 
~ ‘ ; Cg, 2 ae " Telephone No. 717-787-7814 

oe? ' enclosures * r , 

; , ec + ath 

P ' ) 

td . 


ee ee ee ee a i. oe rep ee ee ee, ee ee ed 


“cutturalaffalrs = | | bs, 


Division of Gementany and Secondary Education Stote Caphol Building, Pierre. South Dakota S750 


January 26, 1976 e 


Mr. Charles A-o“Speiker 
' Associate Director 
The Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development 
1701 K Street, MW Suite 1100 
Washington, BC 20006 5 


” Dear Mr. Speiker: | 


“1 am enclosingyinformation requested in your recent correspondence.” Also a copy 
of the publication The Arts:and the Gifted is enclosed to provide jndication of some 
of the efforts put forth tn this area In the State of South Dakota. 


Sincerely, 


Education of the Gifted and Talented/ 
- Arts and Humanities 


RLH/rre 
os Enclosures 
cc: Thomas C. Todd 


State Superintendent ; 
Division of Elementary and Secondary Education 


® 


Appendix 6 
- _ 


1975 ASCD Board of Directors Resolution 


e 
. Appendix C 


. 


1975 ASCD Board of Directors Resolution #4 


« 


4, DISCRIMINATORY BUDGET CUTS ¢ 


td 


The goal of education is the provision of a curriculum which meets the’ 
needs of each individual. If this curriculum is to be a viable one, it 
must include not only the academic subjects, but also, the aesthetic courses. 
Further, a viable curriculum, of necessity, provides for ‘the inclusion ‘of 


sound’ innovative curricular changes. , 
. 


Courses in art, music, and drama, as well as, promising innovative ° 
practices’ are frequently among the first areas of the curriculum to feel 
the fiscal pruning knife under “A pressure of federal, state, and local 
budget cuts. These apparently pragmatic but short-sighted eliminations are 
not in keeping with the goal of providing a curriculum for the well-educated 


individual, 
* 


¢ 


It is recommended that the ASCD Board of Directors make provision for 
a position paper emphasizing the need for a focus on the humanities and 
the arts, as well as, the sound innovative programs in all Sodas ut the | 
curriculam— It is recommended further that this position paper be sent 
to the National School Boards Association for distribtuion to both local 


and state school personnel prior to annual budget planning. 


ie 48 


